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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T will be ſufficient to ſay of this Second 


Part that, like the firſt, the advice it con- 
| tains, has the ſanction of the moſt reſpec- 
ble writers on the Subje&, and is authoriz- 
ed by the cuſtoms of the age. The author 
could eafily have extended his remarks to a 


much greater length, if he had not wiſhed 
to be conciſe, and to confine his obſervations 


to a female conduct and behaviour, with 
refpe& to men and manners, in the early 
part of life. Many ſubjects, not noticed here, 
will be found amply treated of in the Firſt 
Part, to which he FO leave to refer his 
reader. 
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10 every Young Lavy, 


HOUGH there are many things in the firſt 

part of this work, that are equally applicable 
to both ſexes ; to make it of general uſe, there 
are ſtill wanting precepts calculated for the female 
reader. The following pages, then, are 1 8 | 
1277 addreſſed to e 4 15 | 
Bit! 1 T enter on this FIG pit; I malt | 


hope 900 haye e ban hs former; 
. MG for 


„ PRINCIPLES OF 
| for what is unſeemly and improper in our ſex, is 
| abſolutely horrid in yours, I muſt recommend 
a therefore not only a ſtrict attention to the advice 
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MODE S T v. 


HE principal beauty and baſis of the female 
character is modeſty: I mean that modeſt re- 
ſerve, that delicacy, that retires from the public eye, 
and is diſconcerted even at being admired, *Tis of 
itſelf ſo beautiful, as to be a charm to hearts inſenfi- 
ble of every other charm; and has conquered, when 
a fair face has been overlooked, Though art and 5 
nature ſhall conſpire to render a woman lovely, ſtill | 
if ſhe wear the appearance of boldneſs, it blots out 
every trace of beauty, and, like a cloud that ſhades 
_ the Gr Nane the view of all "eat i is b e | 


10 Alubisg 4 in our Peat may be a weakneſs, but in 
yours it is peculiarly engaging. I have heard 
it ſaid, it is ridiculous for a girl to bluſh, when ſhe - 
is conſcions of no crime: but I deny it. Bluſh- 

ing is ſo far from being the companion of guilt, 

that it is cuſtomarily the attendant of innocence. 

Nature has made the. female. ſex to bluſh, e 

4 e 3 | con- 


r — 


— 


. 
* N 
Y - 


conſcious of no guilt, merely to captiat the af- 


; beQious of ours; „„ 


Modeſty, ws is not confined to the face; 
there 'tis merely the ſhadow; would we look for 
the ſubſtance, it is in actions and in words, in 
amuſements andin dreſs. I will not ſuppoſe a young 
lady, who has had a liberal education, can be bold 
in her actions ; but ſo nice is the diſtinction with 
reſpect to her tion, her amuſements and 


| her dreſs, that there are few, on their firſt outſet 


1 life, Wannen 


ec, e 3 of. 
the voice and accent. A woman 


| inte ſhavld talk loud ; her tongue ſhould 


be like the muſic of the ſpheres, ſweet and 
charming, but not beard at a diſtance, A loud 
talker conveys the idea of a ſcold, end Colding is 


the pas _ OT RA 


A woman had wakes fay tos de 5 compa- 
ny than too much; there is ſcarce any thing 
WWW 

1 FA . 


'POLITTRENESS : 5 
forward or too confident” in her talk. She 
ſhould never talk of things above her age or ſex: 
85 no fluency of ſpeech, no brightneſs or quickneſs 
of imagination, no happineſs of memory, ſhould 
tempt her to it. This rule is till more neceſſary 
to be obſerved when in company with men; for 
a forwardneſs to join in converſation, when the 
topic rolls on politicks, learning, or any ſub- 
je& of ſcience, will be thought pert and affec-. 
ted. If you have abilities, and are inſenfibly led 
to offer your ſentiments. on ſuch matters, it 
ſhould be only occaſionally, and even then with 
_ diffidence and deference, This would win the 
hearts of all preſent, whereas- the reverſe would 
diſguſt them. There. are many proper oppor- 
tunities for a young woman to ſpeak with ad- 
vantage and credit to himſelf; and if ſhe does 
it without conceit or affectation, ſhe will be 
far more agreeable than ſuch as fit motionleſs 
and inſenſate as ſtatues. Even in filence, your 
| looks ſhould ſhew an attention to what is ſay- 
ing; for a reſpeQſul and proper a attention never 
fails to 1 and e N 


\ 


3 PRINCIPLES OF 


If you are poſſeſſed of good ſenſe, bo tele 3 


not to diſplay it in company, leſt you be thought to 


aſſume a ſuperiority over the reſt ; and if you have 4 
any learning, conceal it, eſpecially from the men, 
(unleſs they be men of true ſenſe, and ſuch ſel- 


dom fall in your way) who generally look with 
a Tr and JR eye on a learned woman. 


This "reffredd modeſty will FEY 1 you 
to be rather filent in large companies; but ſen- 


ſible perſons will never take ſuch filence for dul · 
neſs. It is poſſible to take part in converſa- 
tion, without ſpeaking a ſingle word; an expreſ- | 
five countenance very plainly ſhews it, and = 


never cups a rs 1 5 : 


9 kind of indelicacy in female converſation 
is horrid; double entandres are of this ſort. I ho 


there are men diſſolute enough to be pleaſed with 
this kind of wit among one another, they have 
ſufficient delicacy to be ſhocked when it comes 

from you, or even when you hear it without - 


pain. . She that liſtens to any wanton diſcourſe, 
Violates her cars; ; the that nes any, her tongue z 
52 , | 8 . 


0 * 
. 
Wes r 
n . r 
” 
* 


n . 
every immodeſt glance violates. her oe, and 
every the ſlighteſt act of dalliance leaves a ſtain 
behind it: a moſt. rigorous caution therefore is 


neceſſary. Virgin purity is ſo nice in its nature, 
that it cannot even hear indelicacies without be- 


ing ſullied. Say not, it is impoſſible always to 
avoid this! It may be avoided. No man of com- 

mon decency and underſtanding will inſult a wo- 
man with ſuch expreſſions as he finds ge her 

: pain; nor will he dare to do it a ſecond time, if 

ſhe once reſent the injury with proper ſpirit; for 
| there is a dignity in conſcious virtue; that, if 
_ exerted, will awe the moſt abandoned libertine, 


| Indelieate diſeourſe, wanton glances, and light- 
neſs of carriage, are things which ſhew a woman 


ſo weary of her honour, that the next comer may 


reaſonably expect a ſurrender, and conſequently 
be invited to the aſſault, This lightneſs is what 


women are far from thinking a vice; they give 


way to it, without any bad intention, but merely 
to give themſelves, as they call it, au air, to pre- 
vent their appearing formal; but this air or af. 
fectation is always an offence to modeſty. TILT 

4. Many 
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Many women have loſt their characters through 
| Indiferetion only, With reſpect to the world., 
*tis as bad to appear wicked, as to be really ſo, 
| She who throws off her modeſty, either in her 
words: or her dreſs, 'will not be. Sought to 1 
much value * it in her an pt” 


9 women 3 know 3 to 


be handſome, and rather than not make the moſt 


of their beauty, learn the art of languiſhing ; and 
flatter themſclves that the tenderneſs they affect 


to move, may paſs for innocence, and thoſe lan- 
guiſhings for modeſty. There is an impude 


in the very baſhful part of ſuch women's be- 


haviour; the flutter of the fan, the awkwardneſs 
of the look, the diſorder of the geſture, at hear- 


ing what they ſhould know nothing of, warm the 
imagination of thoſe men that ſee thew, and * 
a open to Their 988 93 5 


Prudery is the affectation only of delieacy. 1 do 
not mean that you Rome * it, but Paſſſt it in 
e, 


* 
5 


+ 


Nr |». 
reality. At any rate i it is n ri- 
diculous than . 5 | 5 


E Poſibly 6 be calle erin and may 
be told by the men, that a more open behaviour 
would render you more amiable, Believe me, 
they are falſe who tell you ſo. As companions, 
indeed, it may make you more agreeable, but 
as women, - leſs amiable. However, I mean not 
to forbid your being eaſy and frank in converſa- 

= Þ tion; 5 but to guard you againſt too great A | 
or the RES tinQure 18 OO | . 


— indogrnneahaadeſy 
peculiar to your ſex, which naturally protects you 


from the freedom of ours, This ſenſe of virtue | 


ſhould be felt by every woman, prior to the re- 
flection that it is her intereſt to keep herſelf ſa- 
cred from familiarities with the men. That a 
woman may admit of innocent freedoms, provided 
ſhe keeps her virtue ſacred, is a notion, not only 
indelicate in the higheſt degree, but dreadfully 
dangerous, and has PEEL ſo to _ of your 


| Modell 


w PRINCIPLES OF 

- Modeſty ought alſo to be obſerved. in your 
| amuſements. Dancing, tho? in itſelf an innocent 
| recreation, may became criminal in its manner, 

The chief points in dancing well, are eaſe and 
11 grace. I would have you alſo dance with ſpi- 
| 7 8 ; rit; but never let mirth ſo tranſport you, as to 

= forget the delicacy of your ſex. Many a girl, 
1 A BEE. | dancing, has been thought, in the innocence ; 
3 and gaiety of her heart, to . een the 

little dreamt of, 1 3 TER 


As 7 8 as dancing is, I muſt recom- 

mend it to you, not to be ſeen often at it, 

You had better never dance, from not know- 

ing how, than to dance often, becauſe you 

do it well. If you wiſh to preſerve your cha- 
racter, (and what is a young lady without a 
character?) let your dancing be in private com- 
paanies. To be ſeen dancing often at public aſ- 
ſemblies, or indeed to be ſeen in any public 
place often, whether it he the Park, the The- 

|  atres, Ranelagh, or any of the faſhionable places 
. 4 of reſort, will be a diadvantage to you. Whe 
=p will chuſe to look on a face, he | Is ſure to ſee, 
to · mor- 
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to-morrow, who to-day bas à new one to en- 


tertain him ? Beſides, the ladies are ſure to 


grow cheap, by growing familiar to us, and 
cheap is the unkindeſt wha: thas can: de nn | 
e 8258 LO TD 


There is no true da in hk its 


; abroad. A little obſervation will convince you 
that there is not, among the human ſpecies; ' 
a ſet of more miſerable” beings: than the ſlaves 
to diverſlon, ſuch as cannot live out of à con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of amuſements. Tley have no 
idea of the heart · felt pleaſures of retirement. 
Thought is inſupportable, of courſe ſolitude muſt 
be intolerable. They are a burthen to themſelves, 
and often a peſt to their acquaintance. The ut- 
moſt to be attained by what is called a gay life, 


is a tranſitory forgetfulneſs of miſery, to be felt 
with accumulated anguiſh in Foyer. interval of re- 


$ 
* 


Wy mean mots by: 8 you to e ſel 


= 40 at publie places, to cut off every opportu- 
nity of your becoming acquainted with gentle- 


men. 
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PRINCIPLES OF 


men. I lay you under no reſtraints, nor adviſe 
you to any reſerve, but ſuch as will render you 
more reſpectable. Few laſting acquaintances are 
made at public places; thoſe buſy ſcenes are 
ill-ſuited for it. People there are only diſtin- 
guiſhed by their looks and their outward beha- 
viour ; it is in private companies: alone, where 


| you can ſee into the hearts and minds of peo» 
ple, and where you can expect eaſy and agree - 
able converſation. Private parties, with good 


company, I never wiſh you to decline. If you do 
not allow gentlemen to become acquainted! with 


you, you can never hope to marry: happily. 


Attachments are ſeldom produced at firſt: fight ; : 
they are founded on eſteem, ſteal imperceptibly 

on- the heart, and grow, in WI es "y 
tale and ſentiments, | 


tiny 2 our comedies are imprope r for 2 ; 
young lady to be ſeen at; as indeed there are 


' few Engliſh comedies that a modeſt girl can ſee, 


without hurting her delicacy, If ſhe happens 


to underſtand an improper thing, her modeſty 
is ſhocked; ſhe is diſtreſſed beyond meaſure ; 


and 


r OLITENE S s. any 
and is, at the ſame time, aſhamed of being 
thought ſo. If ſhe hears a very indelicate pat. 
ſage, without che leaſt embarraſſinent, from ab- 
ſolutely not underſtanding it, the gentlemen 


who, I am ſorry to ſay it, are beſt acquainted 
with the moſt worthleſs of your ſex, and from 


| them are too apt to form a judgment of the 
reſt, will ungenerouſly impute it to that com- 
mand of countenance, which you are ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs in a degree far beyond us, or to har- 
dened effrontery. In ſhort, if the laughs, with all 
| the ſimplicity of unſuſpecting innocence, . and 


for no other reaſon than becauſe others laugh, 
ſhe is ſuppoſed to know more than -ſhe ought 
to do. Now, to avoid theſe diſagreeable ſitus- 
tions, never throw yourſelf into them; ne- 


ver go to a play, that is the leaſt offenſive to 


delicacy. Tragedies ſubje& you to no ſuch in- 
conveniencies. When you go to the Theatre, 


then, let it be to a tragedy, whoſe exalted 


ſentiments will ennoble your heart, and mow 


Re. ſcenes will ſoften it. 
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'Shew a keadineſs and reſolution, There will be 


4 _FRINCIPLES Of 
. - To play occafionally at cards, for your own 


amuſement, or that of your company, provided 


you do not play deep, nor often, is harmleſs, If 
gaming is a vice in men, it is much more-ſo in 
women; one of its conſequences being the loſs 
of reputation. It gives occaſion to the world to 

_ Aſk ſpiteful queſtions: how they dare venturs to 
_ loſe ? and, what means they have of paying it? 
The winner and the loſer. are alike in danger: 
if a young lady wins, it puts her into ſo good a 
humour, that nothing can put her into an ill one 
if ſhe loſes, ſhe runs in debt, and there are more 
Ways than one to diſcharge it. If the pays in 
money, it will be aſked how ſhe came by it ? If 


ſhe owes, and eſpecially to a man, he will be 


thought no unfair creditor, if, when the eſtate 
| "Oe: he ſeizes upon the perſon. Add to this, * 


à lovely woman could ſee her own face, upon a 
run of ill luck, the ſullen, diſappointed looks, and 
the contorſions of the countenance, ſhe would r. | 


ſwear any thing that gives ſuch a diſadvantage to 
her beauty. Be you importuned to play ever ſo 


much, unleſs it be for trifles, always decline it. 


3 1 5 4 : | ele- 


- POLITENESS| ag 
no deviation in this from that ſoftneſs and gentle- 


neſs ſo engaging in your ſex ; it is no other than 

1 becoming ſpirit, without which the mildeſt diſ- 
poſition will appear inſipid; with e 25 will 
ir ute 1 ING 5 


26h again; there is 6 modeſty in aref that mould ; 


us be attended to, Dreſs is an important arti- 


cle in female life, And here 1 wiſh you to aim 


at propriety, neatneſs and elegance, rather than 


affectation or extravagance: the one is always 


commendable, while the other is the object of 


contempt. Virtue itſelf is diſagreeable in a ſloven; 


and that lady who takes no care of herſelf, will 


find nobody will care for her. The chief fault in 
dreſs is exceſs; mind your perſons, but mind 
your underſtandings too, and don't be fools in or- 
der to be belles, Above all things confult decency 


and eaſe; never expoſe nor torture nature. A 


fine woman diſplays her charms to moſt advantage 
when ſhe ſeems moſt to conceal them. The 


| fineſt boſom in nature, is no way equal to that 


which imagination forms, That dreſs is "moſt 


+ 
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ein which is apparently the moſt eaſy, and 
ſeems to be the leaſt ſtudied, As extravagant 
and ridiculous as faſhions are in general, there 
i no drefling elegantly without ſome attention 
to them: but be always within the faſhion, ra- 
ther than exceed it; you will be admired for 
"the one, but laughed at for the other. Have 
| better opinion of yourſelf than to ſuppoſe 
vou can receive! any additional merit from the 
adventitious ornaments of dreſs. Leave the ſtudy 
of the toilette to thoſe who are adapted to it; I 
mean that inſigniſicant ſet of females, whoſe 
whole life, from the cradle to the coffin, is only 
a varied ſcene of trifling, and whoſe underſtand- 
ings fit them not for any thing beyond it. Re- 
member that it is not dreſs, . however ſumptuous, 
which reſlects dignity and honour on the perſon ; 
but the rank and merit of the perſon, that gives 
| conſequence to fe. 


| Our ſex i too > apt to zudge of your charac- 
ters from your dreſs, Indeed vanity, levity, fil- 
 thineſs and folly, ſhew themſelves in nothing 
g ; : - 045 more 1 


more. An elegant neatneſs is the ſtrongeſt 
proof of taſte and delicacy. 


"ſhould not be confined to your appearing abroad. 


| elf to it, ſo that in your molt unguarded hours, 
in your moſt careleſs undreſs, you will never be 
afraid of being ſeen. Thus will you become 
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| if you wiſh to pleaſe, your attention to dreſs 


Study to be neat at all times; accuſtom your- 


| reſpeQtable in your own eyes, and dignified in 


8 
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CONDUCT IN n ; 


L*. me now 7 recommend « to you that dignity 
of manner, which, next to modeſty, is the 
higheſt ornament of the female character. It 
gives a diſtinguiſhing luftre to every look, every 
motion, every ſentence you utter; in ſhort, it 
gives that charm to beauty, without which it ge- 
nerally fails to pleaſe. By dignity of manner I bY 
_ would not be underſtood to mean pride, or the 
" leaſt tincture of haughtineſs, but a care not to- 
let yourſelf down in the opinion of the rational 
part of your acquaintance. You certainly may 
_ poſſeſs dignity without pride, affability without 
meanneſs, and elegance without affectation. 
As T-have done before, in my advice to young 
men, wiz. deſcribe the character I wiſhed them to 
"onal; I will do the ſame with you. Behold then 
the picture of a vain woman, 
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1. When a woman once becomes vain, ſhe is 
fo top-full, that ſhe ſpills herſelf upon the com- 
| pany; her thoughts are ſo much employed on 
her own dear perſon, that, when with others, 


- ſhe neither ſees nor hears any thing that paſſes, 


She takes ſuch pains in her converſation to 
bring in herſelf upon all occaſions, that the 
artifice is readily ſeen through, and ſneered at. 
It is highly laughable, to ſee her angling for 
praiſe, and riſe ſo diſſatisfied with the 1. brad 
company, if they will not bite; to obſerve her 
throwing her eyes about to catch admirers. She 
| cruiſes like a privateer, and is greatly out of 
countenance if ſhe returns without a prize. She | 
is ſo eager to draw reſpect, that ſhe always 
miſſes it: yet thinks it fo much her due, that 
when ſhe fails, the grows waſpiſh ; not conſidering 
that the opinions of others cannot be taken by 
ſtorm. If the world, inftead of admiring her 
| imaginary excellencies, takes the liberty to ri- 
dicule them, the appeals to herſelf, gives ſentence 
in- her own favour, and proclaims it wherever 
ſhe goes. On the contrary, if encouraged by 2 
ſingle word, the is fo very obliging and grate- 
15 C 2 : ful, 
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ful, that ſhe will thank you again and again, 
tho' in fact you are only laughing at her. She 


conſtrues a compliment into a demonſtration; 


thinks herſelf divine, becauſe ſhe is told fo in 
gallantry; and believes it ſooner than ſhe would | 
her looking-glaſs. But. the good lady - forgets 
all this while, that the men, againſt whom the 
directs her artillery, would not ſubmit to her 
impertinence, but with views ſhe little thinks 
of. Every civil thing they ſay to any other 
lady in company, is a dagger to her. It makes 
ner ſo uneaſy, that ſhe: cannot keep her ſeat, 


| but up ſhe riſes, and goes home, half-burft 
with "anger and ftrait-lacing. She looks on 


rules, as things made for common people, and 


not for perſons of her rank. If, by great 
fortune, ſhe happens, in ſpite of hei vanity, to 


be honeſt, ſhe is quite troubleſome - with it. 


Her bragging of her virtue looks as if it coſt 


her ſo much pains to get the better of her in - 
clination, that the inferences. are very ridiculous. 


Her good-humour is chiefly employed in laugh- 


ing at good ſenſe; and it is pleaſant to ſee how 
heartily ſhe deſpiſes any thing that is fit for her 


« * 
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10 do. Her fancy is chiefly taken up in the 
choice of a gown, or ſome ſuch thing; ; and fo 
faithful and obſequious is ſhe to the faſhion, | * 
that ſhe would be reconciled even to virtue, 
| with all its faults, 4 ſhe PT! it) Was Fe 
at court. ds U 8 1 
"vs ; ns ſo compoſed, when affeftation 
comes in to heighten the character, ſhe is the | 7 
very ſummit of abſurdity. She firſt ſets up | 
for ſomething extraordinary, and on'this account f 
| will diſtinguiſh herſelf, right or wrong, and is 
| particular in every thing the does. She would 
have it thought, that ſhe is formed of finer clay 2 
than other people, and that ſhe has no common 
earth about her. Hence, ſhe neither moves nor 
ſpeaks like other women, becauſe it is v. 
gar; and as ordinary Engliſh is too coarſe for 
- her ſhe muſt. have a language of her own, 
and the words of that ſhe minces. Her 
f looking-glaſs, in the morning, directs all her 
motions for the day, She comes into a room 
as if her limbs were ſet on with ill made ſetews, 
which puts the company in a panic, leſt the = 
| r e ſhould drop ſome of its artificial * 
; C ; verſon 
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perſon as the moves. She does not like her- 
ſelf as God Almighty made herz of courſe, 
colours her face, and pencils her eye-brows. She 
falls out with nature, againſt which ſhe is ever 
at war, except in thoſe moments when her gal- 
lant is with her. When ſhe wiſhes to be ſoft 
and languiſhing, there is ſomething in her affec- 
ted eaſineſs, ſo unnatural, that her frowns are 
far more engaging, When the would appear 
humble, it is carried to an uncommon length, 
+5 and, at the ſame time, the is ſo exceedingly proud, 
5 there is no enduring it. There is ſuch an 

impertinent nile, ſuch a ſatisfied femper, when 
| the faintly diſowns ſome fulſome compliment, 
made her perhaps at the ſacrifice of truth, that 
her thanks for it are more viſible under this diſ- 
guiſe, than they could be, were ſhe to declare 
them openly. If a handſome woman takes the 
liberty of drefling herſelf out of the faſhion, 
e immediately does the ſame, and makes her- 
| ſelf uglier than ever. Her diſcourſe is a ſenſeleſs 
chime of empty words; a heap of compliments, 
ſo equally applied to very different perſons, 
that they are paths valued nor believed. 
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. Her eyes keep pace with her FRY and are 


therefore always in motion. She thinks that paint 
and fin are concealed by railing at them, In | 


| ſhort, divided between her beauty and her vir- 


tue, the is often tempted to give broad hints, 
that ſomebody is dying for her; and of the 
two, ſhe is leſs unwilling to let the world think 


ſhe may be ſometimes profaned, than that ſhe 
Race worſhipped. 


| _ This rider range as it is, is a ſtriking 
likeneſs of ſome of our modern ladies. Their 


deformity well conſidered, is inſtruction enough; 


for the ſame. reaſon; that the fight of a drunk- 


ard is a better ſermon againſt that vice, than 
oy beſt that ever was . upon it. 


* 


2. "When in pA en 1 8 8 


it to you to ſupport an affable and eaſy dignity: 
I mean not that confident eaſe that never knows 
a a bluſh, and ſeems to caſt contempt on the com- 


pany 3 but that good-natured diſpoſition, which, 
while it ſmiles on all, lets not itſelf down to any. 


"Wk you are ſpeaking to one . ſhould 


2 | ang- 
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another of ſuperior rank addreſs you, le an 
extraordinary attention, or any flutter of the 
heart, betray a viſible preference. If you are 
even vain of the diſtinRtion, be cautious not to 

| thew it; let your pride, in this caſe, protect you 
from that meanneſs into Which your vanity would 
caft you; conſider, at ſuch a time, the eyes of 
more than one are upon you, and that by af- 
fronting one gentleman to gratify another, and 

who probably thinks he honours you by his no- 
tice, you expoſe yourſelf t to the W of A 


| whole ae ji 
A man, even of the firſt rank, will not feel him- 
ſelf your ſuperior, nor approach you with any un- 
becoming freedoms, if in converling with him, 
you ſupport that dignified modeſty. which is a 
woman's s beſt 1d * e 


| „he men ts too apt to a themſelves 
in a ſpecies of refined luxury to which the ladies 
are yet ſtrangers, and I hope will continue fo, 1 
mean that of eating. It is deſpicable enough in 
men, but it would be beyond expreſſion indelicate 
„ | EET TS a 
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and ditguftiag 4 in the women; "However valeable * 
may be the blefling of health, it is indelicate in a 
lady to boaſt of it; to talk of her great appetite 
or her ſtrength ; to ſay ſhe cats heartily, can walk 
| ſeveral miles, or can bear” a good deal of fatigue. 
_ Softneſs is a charm of "Jour ſex, to which we annex 
a delicacy of conſtitution; and any expreſſion which 
reverſes that idea, is diſguſting to ours. It is al- 
ſo indelicate and exceedingly illiberal for a young 
lady to talk of being hot, or to ſay ſhe ſweats, Kc. 
: ſuch things will leſſen her in the opinion of gen- 
| tlemen, who with the female ſex to be all attraction. 


4. Never receive a preſent of any conſiderable 


value from a gentleman who is indifferent to you; 


for we are apt to put unfayourable conſtructions 
on the acceptance of ſuch preſents: few men give 
them but with particular views, and the girer | 
generally concludes, that the girl who accepts his 
mite] N 887 i N as readily receive his 
hand, VV : 


11 105i by a dee, at any ERR to ac- 


gept a preſent, and you cannot, without ene | 
him, 
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him, late it ; be ſure to fix on ſomething of lit- 
ile value; and let no perſuaſions tempt you to al- 
ter your choice: not only for the reaſons aſſigned 
above, but that you may not be n ill. . 
anne v 
. 
„. Should e e e proper occaſions, po- 
| litely approach to ſalute: you, modeſtly receive his 
ſalute; as drawing back, or a refufal, would be the 
higheſt affront you could ſhew him; but never re- 
turn it, except it be to a very near relation, leſt im- 
e be put upon 5 


6. Be careful of 1 too 1 eſpecially 
- with the men, who are. apt to take advantages of 
it. Be as affable as you pleaſe, but don't be fa - 
miliar: nay it is ſafer for a woman to be thought 
cao proud than too familiar. The advantages of 
being reſerved are too many to be here enume- 
rated: I ſhall only ſay, that it, is a guard to a good 
woman, and a diſguiſe to an ons. It is of ſo 
much uſe to both, that ſuch as refuſe to prac- 
tiſe it as a virtue, would do well to uſe it as an 
52 ; 7 A . 
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7. Alady's civility, which is always to be pre - 
| ſerved, mult not be carried to a compliance, which 
may betray her into irrecoverable difficulties. The 
| word compleiſance has led your ſex into greater 
errors, than all other things put together. It 
carries them, by degrees, into a certain thing 
called a good kind of woman, Which is an eaſy, idle 

creature, that does neither good nor harm but by 
chance, and has no choice but that of the com- 
| pany ſhe keeps. She thinks it a rudeneſs to re- 
fuſe, when civilly requeſted, either her ſervice 
in perſon, or her friendly affiffance to thoſe who 
wiſh for a party, or want a confidant, She is 
always at hand, an eaſy companion, and one 
who hath great compaſſion for diſtreſſed lovers. 
| She cenſures nothing but rigorous meaſures, and 
is never without a plaiſter for a wounded reputa- 
tion You ſeldom find her with a gallant of her 
own, but waiting for thoſe her friends are pleaſed 
| to leave her. There is nothing very criminal 
indeed in this character: but it is far en, TPP 
a A one. 
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8. There is another not leſs ridiculous, which 
is that of the good-humoured <vaman, who, as 

good-humour is an obliging quality, thinks ſhe 
muſt always be laughing; hence ſhe wears upon 
her face an inſipid, unmeaning fimper, imiling - 
upon all alike. Rather than be ſilent in company, 


which ſhe conſiders as dulneſs, ſhe will chatter 


without end ; and if applauded for any thing ſhe 
ſays, ſhe is ſo encouraged, that, like a ballad ſinger 
when commended, ſhe will ſtrain her voice, talk 
louder and fafter, till no one is heard but herſelf, 
She idly conceives that mirth ſhould have no in- 
termiffion, and therefore ſhe carries it about with 
her, though it be to a funeral. Nay, let her 
hear what ſhe will, or ſee what ſhe will, the is 
never offended, that being inconſiſtent with her 
character. Thus does ſne expoſe herſelf to the 
derifion of her acquaintance, who would not fail 
to ſhew it openly, but out of charity to her. It 
is highly abſurd in a lady to ſuppoſe that ſhe can- 
not be good company | unleſs ſhe ſhews herſelf at 
all times infinitely pleaſed. In a handſome wo» 
man, this kind of attraction is unneceſſary, and in 
one who is not ſo, ridiculous, Not that I want 
| te 
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to throw: every Hark of. nature out of your com- 
| poſition, and make you entirely artificial; no, 
I would have you chearful and pleaſing, but, at 


the ſame time, eaſy and unaffected. Fools are al- 


ways painted laughing, ſufficient, I ſhould imagine, 
to deter a wiſe perſon from it; much more from 
laughing loud, which is diſguſtful in bur ſex; 
but abominable in 50. This beiſterous kind of 
mirth is as contrary to good- humour and good- 
manners, as it is to modeſty and virtue. 


7 * 


9. If at any time an improper converſation 


mould be ſtarted in your preſence, ſeem not to 
hear it; or withdraw. If you keep good company 
you will not often find yourſelf in ſuch a diſagree-' 


able fituation ; but it may ſometimes happen, as 


fools will occaſionally imad themſelves mag 


their ART is deſpiſed, 1 27S 


6 Indafiriouſly 4780 erery thing that is maſ- 


culine, either in your dreſs or your behaviour. 


Many things unnoticed in the men are diſguſtful in 
women; ſuch as fitting croſc-legged, ſtraddling, 
80 blowing their TO which laſt may be 

avoiĩded 
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avoided in company by habit and attention; bot 

if neceſſity obliges you, where you can, retire. 

The power of a fine woman over the hearts of 

men, if ſhe is perfectly delicate, is beyond concep- , ; / 
tion; but ſtill it is in her power to diſpel the 

charm; and if ſhe is not careful, ſhe may ſoon 

reduce the Oe to a very EE m 


„ The Gals ſex are a of inde 
particularly addicted to the vice of detraction; 
why they are ſo, I cannot take upon me to ſay; 
in my opinion, the men are equally guilty, 
where their intereſis interfere. However, let 
me adviſe you to guard apainſt it at all times, 
but eſpecially where your own ſex are concerned; 
and where you may chance to have a rival, and to 1 
be ſpeaking of her, be nicely tender of her re- 
putation: it will dignify you in our minds more 
than you are aware of. Were you to ſpeak de- 
gradingly of her, we ſhould attribute it to mean- - 
_ neſs and jealouſy; but if you mention her with 
reſpeQ, it would give us the higheſt opinion of | 


your me" of mind. 


2 1 12. Sympa- 
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12. Sympathiſe in the diſtreſſes of unſortu- 
nate women, particularly thoſe who fall by the 
artful villainy of men. Sink them not lower 
by any ſeverity of cenſure, or ungenerous up- 
FEC 
N e rf Ye where ore can. 


13. I wiſh to aſus you my opinion of FI" - 
and point out to you a courſe of reading, but 
here I am at a loſs. However I have ſeen 
enough of life to caution you againſt reading 
novels and romances. They have been the 
ruin of many a young woman. They are at 
beſt, but waſte of time; and thoſe'amorous paſ- 
fions, which they paint, are apt to inſinuate 
themſelves into unwary readers, and unhappily 
invert the copy into an original. There is no | 

impropriety in your reading hiſtory, and no 
reading better qualifies a perſon for converſation. 
Study that of your own country firſt, then of 
other European nations; read them, not with a 
view to amuſe but improve your mind, and ro that 
end, make reflections on what you read. Learn 
enough of geography to form a juſt idea of the 
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ſituation of alas mentioned in any author, and 
this will make hiſtory more entertaining to you. : 
Ladies may read alſo with advantage. moral or 
natural philoſophy. The whole volume of na- 
ture lies open to your view, and furniſhes 2 
variety of entertainment. Languages are an ac- 
compliſhment, without which it is hardly poſ. 
ſible for a lady to be well-bred. I do not ſee 
the neceflity of a woman learning the antient 
languages; but there are ſo many polite au- 
thors in French and Italian, that it is a pity 
the ladies ſhould not have the profit and plea- 
ſure of them, To learn enough only of a lan- 
guage to enable them to carry on a trifling 
converſation, will rather teach them imperti- 
nence, than politeneſs; but to be able to read 
Foiture, Racine and Boileau, or rather Paſcal 
among the French, 74 and Guarini among the ; 
Italians, will refine their taſte, and, highly en- 
tertain them. But, above all, ſtudy. your own 
| language thoroughly, that you may ſpeak cor- 
rectly, and write grammatically ; do not content 
yourſelf with the common meaning of words, 
which cuſtom has taught you from the cradle, 
but 
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but learn from whence they are derived and what 


are their proper fignifications. Thus will you 
be able to read _—r or author with —_— 
and i Nene” | 


- 11 Tho' I have ſaid a great deal upon the choice 
of friends in the firft part of this work, and 
what is equally applicable to beth ſexes ; till 


. there is a caſe or two upon this head, particu- 


larly adapted to females: and as theſe pages 


are addreſſed to ſuch as are juſt entering into 


the great world, the caution, I hope, will not 
be thought ill-timed, . It is not proper then, to 
make confidants of your ſervants in matters of love. 
They can be no ways intereſted in your affairs, 
than as they are intereſted themſelves ; of courſe 
their fidelity is mercenary, and if they gain 


more by divulging your ſecrets, than by keeping 
them, you will be ſure to be betrayed. Shew the 


greateſt humanity to them; make their ſituation 


as comfortable as you can; but if you make 
them your confidants, you ſpoil them, and de- 
: grade yourſelf, | 
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1 f. Indeed, in love matters, the more feoret 
you are, the beiter. Though there is no rea- 
ſon for a young woman to be aſhamed of an 
- honeſt attachment to a deſerving man, yet na- 
ture ſome way or other, makes her aſhamed. 
A woman of true delicacy, will be a long time 
before ſhe will acknowledge, even to herſelf, 
that ſhe loves; and when ſhe does, the feels 
herſelf hurt, both in her pride and her mo- 
deſty, eſpecially where ſhe is not certain of a 
| reciprocal affection, From motives of delicacy, 
then, ſhe will be cautious of unboſoming her- 
ſelf ; and from motives of prudence, ſhe will be 
doubly on her guard; for ſecrets of this kind, 
however important in your own eſtimation, may 7 
be very trifling to the friend you with to diſ. 
cloſe them to, and may poſſibly by that friend 
be turned into ridicule. Beſides, love ſecrets 
are by far the worſt kept; and ſhould what 
you Wiſh to be held ſacred, by any means, 
come round to the object of your affections, : 

it will throw you into very difagreable ſitua 
tions, and perhaps hurt you in the Lora of 


the man yu love, 
16. Por 
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16. For the ſame reaſon, truſt not a ſecret - 
of this kind to a married woman, at- leaſt to | 
ohe Who lives -happily with her huſband, left. 
_ ſhe unguardedly divulge it to him, and he ſhould. 
tell it again; for the huſband may not feel him- 
ſetf bound in honour to ſecrecy, as the matter 
was not originally entruſted with him, and as! | 
_ poſſibly, he may think it of no great conſe- | 9 
quence. 1 JJ! $1908 190 | 
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17. If you muſt unfold yourſelf upon ſuch an ; 
occaſion, let it be to your parents or a brother, | 
if one you have, provided that brother is a, 1 ; 
man of honour, ſenſe, and delicacy, * © Here you - | 
may expect to be ſafe,” and to receive every 3 

advantage you can wiſh, from the Sncereſt mn 8 "i 
_ moſt een, nn )!! 
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diesen I 
18. By the "IP 1 3 * in ſuch a caſe, 
have you truſt a female acquaintance, not even 
a ſiſter; as claſhing of intereſts, jealouſy or ſuſ- 
— e 5 2 way: make_ F08 err. * 
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fooliſh and imprudent 3 for when once broken, 


of which they ſcarce ever fail, the bag of ſecrets 


19. 1 have always thought great intimacies 


is untied; they fly about like birds let looſe . 


from a cage, and become the entertainment of the 


| Beſides, they are not only imprudent, 


; act lead to ill-manners; for when an intimate 
friend comes into company where you are, there 


is ſuch a diſtinction ſhewn her, that is AS 


and SONG to all the reſt. 


20. Never ci 3 one, PE the pretence nee 


will authorize unbecoming freedoms, and I ſhould 


doubt the affection of any one, who would take 
* in ö me . | 85 . 


1. But yet, 1 mad he CO Yeats: 
There is a medium to be preſerved. Be re- 


"OY but don't ſeem — "I formality i is allow- 
able 


of friendſhip, to take unbecoming liberties with I 

you. Never ſubmit to be teazed by them where 

it 18 diſagreeable to you - but exert 'a proper 
ſpirit, and ſupport that dignity that will always 
entitle you to reſpect. No friendſhip hate ver 
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able in any inſtance, it is in reſiſting the inva- 
7 ſion of ſuch forward women, - as ſhall attempt 
do force themſelves into your friendſhip, where, 
| ik admitted, they will e os a ſnarè or or an 


beer r . TS 


22. 1 2550 fortber caution you againſ . 


4 = ing any friendſhip with men. Many a valo- 
able young woman has been ruined by men, 
who approached them under the ſanction of | 

___ friendſhip, Even admitting a man to have the 

1 88 ſtricteſt honour, yet is his friendſhip to women 
ſo near akin to love, that often where they 

| looked for a friend ' only, they have found a 
lover, | 


* 


ES el rate Bo; inter ies this 


fubject, and ſhall confider it under the head of 
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J i HERE is a ; weakpeſs 8 in filly 
5 vain women, chat leads them to ſuppoſe 


every man, who takes a little more” notice of 


them than common, to be in love, with them. 
Let me warn you "againſt this. Nothing can, 
expoſe vou more, ban a folly of this kind ; 


taking it for granted that a man is your lover, 


merely becauſe he is a little attentive or reſpe&- 
ful to you, and giving yourſelf airs on "that : 
account, when perhaps ſuch a | thing, is the far. 


theſt from bis thoughts, | 3 Ca 


1 EY ee” 1 IF 87 . 
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| 1 2 gallantry, is one of the 


aualifications of a well - bred man; and ſome ac- 
coſtom themſelves to it ſo much, that they ſhew 
it to every agreeable woman they meet. Men 
of this ſtamp will eſcort you to public places, 5 
and behave to you with the greateſt attention. 
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| The compliments of fuch men are ne other 
than words of courſe, which they repeat to 
every fine woman of their acquaintance, Theſe 
men, if they meet th encouragement, will 


_ preſently become familiar, and' their obſervances 
which before were offered as marks of polite- 
5 neſs, will grow into acts of deſign. A proper 
dignity in your aviour, will preſently check 
their advances ; ; but if you miſconſtrue-their ci- 
vilities, and receive them as profeſſions of 
eſteem, you are undone. I am ſorry to ſay it, 
but the truth is, gentlemen have too little ho- 
nour on theſe occaſions. They will flatter 
where they may, in order to delude where they 
can. And ſhe who lends a patient ear to the 
praiſe of her wit or beauty, may do it at firſt 
perhaps to gratify vanity only; but the flattery 
bewitches her in the end, and ſhe inſenfibly 
inclines to a kindneſs for that perſon, who 
ſeems to value her ſo much. She will begin 
With thinking him extremely fond of her, and, 
as ſuch, will cheriſh that out of vanity, which 
ſhe afterwards will reward out of love. She 
will be apt to put the beft conſtruction on 
| whatever he ſays or does, his rudeneſs will be 
D d taken 


— 


_ idly fancying that one "wk 
can never have a thought injurious to her; 
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| wha for the. violence of his paſſion, and cafily 
obtain pardon, She, by degrees ſuffers in him 


what ſhe would deem .inſotence in another; and | 
loves her ſo much, 


ſhe forgets that all his compliments are mercenary, 
all his paſſion, deſire; that 'to hear him is 


 immodeſt ; to be pleaſed with him, wicked; and 


that if ſhe docs not fly in-time, the will catch | 


the flame that is e in him, and * in it 
for ever. 


Have a care how you preſume on the inno- 
cence of your firſt intentions. You may as 
well, upon the confidence of a ſound conſtitu- 


tion, enter a peſt-houſe and converſe with the 


plague, whoſe contagion does not more. ſubtily 
infinuate itſelf, than this fort of temptation. 
And as, in that caſe, a woman would not ſtay 


to learn the critical diſtance at which ſhe might 
approach with | ſafety, but would run as far 
from it as ſhe could; ſo in this, it no leſs con- 
cerns her, to remove from every the leaſt poſſi- 
bility of danger, and however unfaſhionable it 


be, 
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Ig to put on ſuck a ſevere modeſty, that her very : 
looks may guard her, and e the "oP 
. attack. 


| This FR e ſhould not lead you 
to be too reſerved, 1 would not have you 
give up an agreeable acquaintance, under the no- 
tion that he may become your lover, nor becauſe 
idle people may perhaps ſay he is. 111 is pofli- 
ble a man may covet your company, without 
che leaſt deſign upon your perſon. All I urge is, 
that you will be upon your guard, with reſpe& 
to him, and watch your own heart prudently, 
leſt you unawares become too far engaged to 25 
able to retreat. 


Love ſhould by no means begin on your part. 
It ſhould proceed from the attachment of the 
man. Some pleaſing qualities recommend a gen- 
tleman to your notice, and attract your eſteem, 

In time, he becomes attached to you; you per- 
cCeive it, and it excites your gratitudez thence. 
_ ariſes a preference, which r ripens into 

love. 


„ PRINCIPLES/OF_ 
love. Thus are half the reciprocal attachments 
firſt formed; and when they take place in this 
manner, there is little to fear: but if a young 
lady ſuffers an attachment to ſteal upon her, 
till ſhe is ſure of a return, or where thoſe qua- 
lities are wanting neceſſary to make the mar- 
riage dae happy, her miſery 1 is almoſt ſealed, 


Although a 3 FER S 3 may 
be attained in marriage, if a young. woman 
gives way to this thought, and thinks matrimony 
effential to her happineſs, ſhe is in a dreadful 
ſituation. Beſides the indelicacy of the ſentiment, | 
the fate of thouſands of women have proved it 
falſe ; but admitting it to be true, an impatience. 
to be married, 1s the ſureſt method * becoming 2 
_ miſerable” in that born | 


Tt is difficult, I know, to diſcover the nl 
ſentiments of the heart, in this particular. The 
effects of love in men, are as different as their 
tempers; and an artful man will ſometimes 
counterfeit them all ſo well, that he will readily 
e on an 5 e girl, if the 


1s 
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1s. not ae on her guard. Howerer © - 
will point out to you thoſe effects of an ho- 
"nourable paſſion among the men. which, I think. 
moſt 2 hs to counterfeit, - 


8 * 


a ne £2 * 
True lore not 3 . a man | highly. 


reſpe&ful in his behaviour to the woman he 
| loves, but extremely timid. . From a fear of 
not ſucceeding, be ſtudies to conceal his paſſion, 
and yet from a too great anxiety 0 conceal 
it, he often betrays it. Conſcious, "as of do- 
ing wrong, he imagines every eye obſeryes and 
ſuſpedts him 3 of courſe, he avoids even thoſe . 
little gallantries, that are the poliſh of. his ſex, 
and would be well received; and though to hide 
the awe in which he ſtands, he will now and 
then affect to be chearful, his chearfulneſs looks 
awkward, and he is preſently dull again. His 
manners, however, im prove by his attachment, 
| they become gradually more gentle, and more 
engoging 3 but yet his diffidence and embarraff- 
ment before the 9 of bis affection, will 


make =.” appear to A ras it and if the 
CREDITS SHARES faſci- 
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faſcination ſhould hold for any length of time, 
it will d vie pes «grand and un- 
. | 


| When you perceive this in a 3 
confider ſeriouſly how to act. If you approve 
of his attachment, let nature, good ſenſe, and 
| delicacy direct you, If his affection for you 
ſhould have attracted your affection in return, 
let me adviſe you never to let him know bow 
much you love him, even though vou marry 


him. If you give him your hand, that, to a 
man of delicacy, is a ſufficient proof of ' your 
affection, and he will want no other. Violent 
love cannot long ſubſiſt, nature therefore has 
laid the reſerve on you, 


and yon are determined not to encourage it, 
tell him ſo at once, but treat him honourabl7 
and humanely. There are various ways, in which 
vou may undeceive him. There is a certain 
pleaſantry, which the ladies can occaſionally 
put on, that will preſently tell a man of com- 
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mon 8 that he has nes te expect. | 
Unleſs you wiſh to preſerve his acquaintance, 
you may in many ways thew a defire to avoid 
his company; but the beſt method will be to 
get ſome common friend to e him woe 
your ſentiments, | f 


. wut «ie any of theſe means, indulge 
him with an opportunity of explainitig himſelf, 
and then give him a polite, decifive anſwer. Tell 
| him you eſteem yourſelf highly honoured in the 


&* opinion he entertains of you, and the preference 


he ſhews you; but that either your affections are 


<« pre · engaged, or you are too young, or too un- 
<« ſettled in your mind to think of altering your 


_ * fituation; or that you ſhall always value him 


<« as a friend, but cannot think of him as a huſ- 


8 is of al Rl ans the moſt 
infamous. I mean that artful , that, 


band.“ If he is a man of ſpirit and delicacy, 
| he will give you no farther trouble; if he conti- 
nues to teize you after this, any meaſures you” 

NF a to 8 rid of him will be Pn” 


7 
* 


* 


much more inexcuſable, but I am | 
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Ares 10 Gr the hearts of men, in order as” 


wanton in their attachment, It is an act of 


barbarity and inſolence, that deſerves the ſe- 
vereſt puniſnment. A woman that would ſacri- 


fice a man's happineſs to her vanity, would as 


little ſcrople to be gratified with the ruin of his 


reputation or his fortune. (Male coquetry is 
not now. 


" e 


But N a 5 1 Ps ft any 
propoſal to the lady he has long waited 


on, in hopes of - fixing her affeQigns to him, 


to put it out of her power to refuſe, or with | 
a view of forcing her to a declaration of love 


on her part, obliging her thus to break through 
the cuſtom of nature, and the modeſty and deli- 


cacy of her ſex: I ſay, in ſuch a caſe, the ut-. 
moſt degree of coquetry is juſtifiable : for when | 

a man, to gratify a deſpicable . vanity, would 
degrade the very woman he wiſhes, to make his 
wife, ſhe can ſcarcely uſe him too ill; but 5 
on the other hand, trifling with W . keeping 
him in ſuſpence, and deceiving bim, is unpar- | 


donable. It is incumbent on her to treat him 
Oy J | 
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wich great tenderneſs; and the greateſt tenderneſs 
ſhe can ſhew him, is, if the is determined not 


to liſten to his ſuit, to let him knew it as ſoon 


as e 


No pleas of ignorance, PAL 1 of b the 27 


: a s intentions, or. the decorum of your 
ſex, which enjoins you not to confider any man 
as 2 lover, till he has declared himſelf, I fay, 


no pleas of this kind, will juſtify ſuchea con- 


duct, in oppoſition to the obligations of prati- 


tude, juſtice, and humanity ; in favour of * 
man, whoſe greateſt weakneſs is, perhaps, the | 
e he ſhews to . : 


. 


When a man of once made a lady 2 
of marriage and they are rejected, the 1s too 
apt to ſhun his company afterwards, as if he 
had given her ſome offence ; ' whereas in fact, 
he has paid her the higheft compliment i in his 
„ and deſerves her future regard, | if the ©. 
cannot beſtow on him her love. . . A diſcreet Is 
ſenſible woman, if the cannot give a man her 
heart, may, if ſhe thinks proper, provided he 
is a man of ſenſe and candour, make him a 


1 


Herſelf to him, with generoſity and fratikneſs, 


he muſt feel the ſtroke as a man, but will bear 
it as a man. His ſufferings will be in filence., 


| Though his paſſion ſubſides, his eſteem will re- | 


main. He will view her in the light of à mar- 
ried woman ; for he muſt retain a tenderneſs for 


a woman he has once loved, and who treated | 


him well, beyond what he can pollby fe _—_ for 
any n of Jer wind | 


it locked within your heart. If he has entruſted 


no one with it himſelf, he has a claim to your 


ſecrecy. Though you may think proper to com- 


| municate to your friends, the ill-ſuceeſs of your | 
own attachments, in which no one is concerned 


but yourſelf ; if you have either honour, gene · 


roſity, or gratitude, you will not betray a ſecret 
that is not your own, or that you cannot tell, ö 


without wounding a perſon to whom you are 
under the . obligations. | 


1 (hes for life. If de endes 


Should this W to be your 85 pray keep 


